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REVISITING WITTGENSTEIN’S CONCEPT OF CERTAINTY 


RONALD L. HALL 


The requirement of purity imposed by philosophy looks like a wish to leave me out. 
Stanley Cavell’ 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written about Wittgenstein’s concept of certainty. This litera- 
ture reveals a considerable divergence of opinion on this subject that was clearly 
at the heart of his later work.” However, what is not fully appreciated is that this 
divergence of opinion tends to focus on what I would call the epistemological 
project of finding and establishing factual certainties. This obscures Rush Rhees’ 
claim that Wittgenstein’s interest was not in the epistemology of certainty. Rather, 


Stanley Cavell, Conditions Handsome and Unhandsome: The Constitution of Emersonian 
Perfectionism: The Carus Lectures, 1988 (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1988) 77. 
Rush Rhees, Wittgenstein’s On Certainty: There—Like Our Life ed. D. Z. Phillips (Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing, Ltd., 2003, hereinafter cited as Phillips). See Phillips’ summary of this diver- 
gence of opinion (“Afterword: Rhees on Reading On Certainty” where it is clear that the focus of 
commentators on Wittgenstein’s “hinge,” “axis,” and “riverbed” metaphors shows their fixation on 
finding those propositions that are immune to doubt and that as such form the epistemological foun- 
dation of certainty (133ff). 
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according to Rhees, Wittgenstein proposed that the proper focus of philosophy 
ought to be on the investigation of what Rhees calls the logic of certainty.’ 

The epistemological project, in the broadest sense of this term, focuses on the 
question of whether there are any factual certainties. Because its interest is in dis- 
covering and establishing the existence of a variety of factual certainties, if there 
are any, it is not surprising that the issues of truth, belief, and justification are at 
the center of the epistemological project. The epistemological search for factual 
certainties includes a variety of candidates that may or may not pass the test of 
true justified belief. These candidates for factual certainty include physical facts, 
social facts, historical and religious facts, and personal facts, just to name a few. 

In contrast to this focus on the existence of such factual certainties, Wittgenstein’ s 
focus is on the meaning of certainty, what he calls its logic. Epistemology tries to 
find out what the facts are while logic investigates what facts are. As Wittgenstein 
understands it, logic is used in the broadest sense of the term. To capture this broad 
sense of logic, Wittgenstein prefers to call it grammar. Wittgenstein attempted to 
show that philosophy’s failed epistemological search for the existence of factual 
certainties rests on a grammatical mistake about what certainty is, a mistake about 
the meaning of “certainty.” 

I do not think we can push this analogy very far, but there seems to be a parallel 
between trial and appellate concerns in legal proceedings. The epistemological 
project seems analogous to the discovery phase of a trial where the mission is 
fact-finding. This is different from the appellate phase where the issue is the ap- 
plication of law. 

For Wittgenstein, logic investigates the application of concepts, what we might 
call the meaning of conceptual terms. It does so on the assumption that meaning is 
a function of use. To pay attention to use is to describe the role that a concept plays 
in our language, in what we say, in what we are given to saying. To understand 
this role, to get clear about what “certainty” means, requires that we notice that it 
is a member of a family of concepts. 

The most obvious and closest member of certainty’s conceptual family is also 
its chief rival. This rival concept is doubt. In paying attention to use, it is hard to 
deny that in common usage, certainty and doubt are locked in a perpetual strug- 
gle where both cannot win. As we might say, this mortal combat is between two 
brothers seeking the crown that can belong to only one of them. This fierce battle 
could be expressed as the struggle of doubt utterly to defeat certainty and the 
struggle of certainty utterly to defeat doubt. In this battle, the triumph of certainty 
requires that every trace of doubt must be banished, while the triumph of doubt 
brings certainty to an end. 


3 Rhees characterizes On Certainty as “a work of logic.” (Phillips, 48-51) He says that the questions 
that Wittgenstein is asking are “ ...questions of logic, not questions of epistemology.” (Phillips, 135). 
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At the same time, the twin concepts of doubt and certainty cannot be under- 
stood independently. Both concepts require grounds, that is, evidence or reasons. 
The concept of certainty can have no meaning apart from its struggle against doubt 
and vice versa. The deep family connection between the two concepts is what 
makes the rivalry possible and what gives sense to both. This negative, I might 
say, dialectical, relation between certainty and doubt is commonly acknowledged 
in saying that being certain about some matter is functionally equivalent to having 
no doubt about it. So, we must ask what “having no doubt about it” might mean. 

As Rhees has insightfully pointed out, there is a huge logical difference be- 
tween “there is no doubt” and “there can be no doubt.” When there is no doubt 
about something, it may be because no doubt can arise or because no doubt has 
arisen or because the doubts that have arisen have been ignored or removed.’ As I 
understand it, the epistemological quest for certainty is the search for facts that 
cannot be doubted, for the existence of factual certainties that are immune to 
doubt and as such do not call for being ignored, removed, or otherwise settled. 
Wittgenstein’s grammatical investigation contests this logic of certainty by re- 
minding us that this use is at odds with the logic presupposed in ordinary applica- 
tions of the concept of certainty. 

One line of epistemological divergence regarding what is or is not certain, 
about what it is and is not sensible to doubt, is reflected in disputes about whether 
Wittgenstein intended to refute skepticism or simply remind us of its ongoing 
possibility. As I see it, Wittgenstein intended neither to defeat skepticism nor em- 
brace it, but to show us that getting clear about the logic of certainty can bring us 
back to the ordinary assumption of its epistemological possibility—an assumption 
that philosophical skepticism has questioned." 

I will be guided in my effort to clarify Wittgenstein’s concept of certainty by 
the following remarks he made about knowledge, certainty, and doubt. 


” 


“I know ...” ... does not mean that the words “I doubt...” are senseless, that doubt is logically 


excluded.° 


“When faced with a choice between ‘but we cannot’ and ‘but we do not’ he (Wittgenstein) prefers 
the latter because ‘could’ and ‘could not’ would not have a clear meaning and seem to presuppose 


some kind of system” (Phillips, 50). 
See: Stanley Cavell, The Claim of Reason: Wittgenstein, Skepticism, Morality, and Tragedy (New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1979). Cavell develops his idea that Wittgenstein does not intend to 
defeat skepticism but to show on the contrary, its truth. He contrasts his view with Normal Malcomb 
and Rogers Albritton who claim that Wittgenstein introduced the idea of criteria in order to defeated 


skepticism, 37—48. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (PI), translated by G. E. M. Anscombe, P. M. S. 


Hacker, and Joachim Schulte; Revised 4th ed. by P. M. S Hacker and Joachim Schulte; First pub- 
lished in 2009, Blackwell Publishing, Ltd; The Philosophy of Psychology—A Fragment (PP), previ- 
ously Part II of PI. §310. 
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“The difference between the concept of ‘knowing’ and the concept of ‘being certain’ isn’t of any 
great importance at all, except where ‘I know’ is meant to mean” I can’t be wrong.” 


On my reading, when Wittgenstein invites us to consider the possibility that the 
words “I am certain that p,” like the words “I know that p” are not meant to entail 
that the words “I doubt that p” are senseless, or that knowledge does not imply 
certainty, or that certainty excludes doubt. Rather, he wants to point out that the 
exclusion of doubt in the ordinary concept of certainty is not logically necessary. 

Wittgenstein sees a radical contrast between the ordinary logic of certainty and 
what I will call the Cartesian logic of certainty that often guides epistemology. 
But even though the contrast is stark, it is also subtle. I will say a brief word about 
the point at which the logic of the latter takes a turn from the logic of the former. 


Il. THE CARTESIAN LOGIC OF CERTAINTY 


It is arguable that Wittgenstein did not think that Descartes was wrong about 
everything. Indeed, I suggest that he could have agreed with Descartes’ claim that 
knowledge stands or falls with the attainment of certainty. Despite widespread 
philosophical disagreement about the relation between knowledge and certainty, it 
is hard to deny that he thought that the possibility of knowledge and the possibility 
of certainty are deeply connected as a matter of grammar. 

That grammar harkens back to Wittgenstein’s remark in the quotation I began 
with, to wit, that there is no important difference between “I know” and “I am cer- 
tain.” Because knowledge and certainty are so deeply connected, it seems difficult 
to understand the sense of “I know that John is at home, but I am not certain that 
he is.” And yet, there is a difference here that Wittgenstein notes. If one claims to 
know that p, and then, finds out that p is false, the claim will have to be retracted. 
This is not so regarding the claim that p is certain. If I find out that p is false, then, 
I do not have to retract my prior claim to certainty. I can be certain about proposi- 
tions that are false, but I cannot know them. 

To elaborate, it would make no sense to maintain my claim to certainty that p 
if I found out that p was false. As we might put it, if p turns out to be false, the 
logic of certainty will not permit me to continue to say, “I am certain that p.” I was 
certain but no longer am. This marks a major grammatical difference between “I 


7 On Certainty (Hereinafter cited as OC), by Ludwig Wittgenstein, ed. G. E. M. Anscombe and G. H. 
von Wright and translated by Denis Paus and G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1969) 
§8. The full text from which this remark is draws is as follows: “The difference between the concept 
of ‘knowing’ and the concept of ‘being certain’ isn’t of any great importance at all, except where ‘I 
know’ is meant to mean: I can’t be wrong”. In a law-court, for example, “I am certain” could replace 
“T know” in every piece of testimony. 
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am certain that p” and “I know that p.” If it turns out that p is false, I must retract 
my original claim; I did not know what I claimed to know. We do not say that I 
did know but no longer do. 

This being said, I think it is arguable that it makes no sense to say I can know 
that p without being certain that p. If we know that p, it seems obvious that there 
can be no doubt about it. Descartes assumed this, and I do not think he was mis- 
taken about this logic. What rocked Descartes was the realization not only that 
many of his former opinions, what he took to be factual certainties, had been 
overturned, but also that perhaps all of these opinions are subject to the same fall. 
Knowledge requires certainty if it is to be secure from being overthrown. And the 
only way to attain the factual certainty he thought necessary for knowledge was to 
find some facts that are immune to doubt. And here is where he made his fateful 
turn. He adopted a logic of certainty according to which certainty can be attained 
only if doubt is logically excluded. This turn led him to embark on his famous 
epistemological quest for something that is immune to doubt. The Cartesian argu- 
ment in a nutshell is as follows: 


1. The possibility of knowledge requires the possibility of certainty 
The possibility of certainty requires the impossibility of doubt 

3. There are some “facts,” for example, “I exist” that are logically im- 
possible to doubt 

4. These indubitable “facts” include the whole array of logical and 
mathematical “facts” 

Ie Therefore, since there are such factual certainties, knowledge is 
possible. 


Descartes’ discovery of what these facts are, turns out to require a logical shift 
in our understanding of what facts are. This is a shift in the logic of certainty. By 
a slight of hand, he tries to pass the necessary truths of logic and mathematics off 
as factual certainties. 

This is a momentous mistake in logic about what logic is, about what facts 
are. The mistake is to treat truths of logic as if they were unassailable candidates 
for indubitable epistemological certainty. However, the propositions of logic and 
mathematics cannot qualify as epistemological certainties because they are not 
true justified beliefs. Indeed, they are not beliefs at all, much less justified as true, 
since it makes no sense to claim that they have been evidentially established. For 
example, the law of noncontradiction is not a candidate for being a factual cer- 
tainty because it is not a factual belief at all. Wittgenstein calls it a logical remark. 
He agrees with Descartes that such logical remarks are indubitable but claims that 
this is exactly why such remarks are not candidates for expressions of certainty. 
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While it may strike us as odd, and as I will explain below, Wittgenstein thinks that 
it makes no sense to claim that we can be certain, or that it is certain, and hence, 
that we can know that 2 + 2 = 4. 

Of course, Descartes needed to dismiss the worry that even these “certainties” 
can fall victim to deception. If we do not accept his theological argument that God 
will not allow this deception, as most do not, it sets the stage for a version of skep- 
ticism of the sort that Peter Unger famously defended.’ Unger’s argument is that 
the epistemological project of finding propositions that are immune to the logical 
possibility of doubt was doomed to failure from the start. In a nutshell, his argu- 
ment is as follows: 


The possibility of knowledge requires the possibility of certainty 
The possibility of certainty requires the logical impossibility of doubt 
Grounds for doubt are always logically possible 

Therefore, certainty is impossible, and hence, knowledge is 
impossible. 


te 


This is the staggering legacy of the Cartesian logic of certainty: there can be 
no epistemological certainty, that is, there can be no certainty about any matter 


8 Peter Unger, “A Defense of Skepticism,” Philosophical Review 80 (1971): 198-219. Unger even 
doubts that we can be certain or know that 45 and 56 are equal to 101. (Unger, 198) Unger even 
doubts that we can be certain or know that 45 and 56 are equal to 101, 198. I agree with Unger that 
to say that one is “absolutely” certain is simply redundant. If a claim is certain, it cannot get any 
more certain. Certainty is an absolute term; there is no doubt about it. I am either certain or not, like 
I am either married or not. Here, there are no degrees. In my view, his defense of skepticism fails 
because he does not question the Cartesian logic of certainty that requires the senselessness of doubt. 
As I have argued, if certainty requires that doubt is senseless, skepticism would be our only option. 
It is for this very reason that Keith Lehrer at one time thought that skepticism can be avoided only if 
knowledge is decoupled from certainty. [““Why Not Skepticism?” Philosophical Forum 11 (3) 1971] 
Besides Unger, others have embraced the traditional Cartesian view that knowledge requires cer- 
tainty. Peter D. Klein, for example, says “...I am willing to grant that knowledge entails absolute 
certainty. Certainty: A Refutation of Skepticism (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1981) 
132. But against Unger, Klein seeks to refute skepticism by expanding the Cartesian view that the 
propositions of logic are the only propositions that are certain. He argues that there are evidential 
(empirical) propositions that are also certain, and hence, that can be known because they (like logi- 
cal propositions) cannot be doubted. Klein, however, thinks as I do not, that Wittgenstein decouples 
doubt and certainty. In fact, I think Wittgenstein agrees with him regarding the traditional view that 
knowledge requires certainty. Wittgenstein thinks that knowledge and certainty not only have it in 
common that they are not mental states, but also that, as my opening quotation indicates, they have 
a similar use in excluding doubt. Klein, as I interpret him, misses the important distinction that 
Wittgenstein draws between factual and grammatical propositions. As well, Klein’s misreading of 
Wittgenstein mis-leads him into thinking that the following two kinds of propositions are the same 
kind of proposition, “John owns a Ford” and “this is a pencil.” I think Klein has confused factual and 
grammatical propositions, as Wittgenstein makes a point of trying to avoid (122). 
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of fact. Without God, there seems to be no exit from such an epistemological 
skepticism. Such an exit requires a radical critique of the logic of certainty that 
Descartes presupposed. Wittgenstein undertakes such a radical critique. 

There is a widespread agreement that we need such a radical critique. This need 
is born from the observation that certainty plays an important, if not indispensable 
role in our ordinary lives. Indeed, the prospect of yielding to what seems like the 
inevitable march of the Cartesian logic of certainty toward skepticism has met 
with fierce resistance. One form this resistance has taken gives up on the search 
for external factual epistemological certainty and proposes that inner psychologi- 
cal certainty is all that our ordinary life requires. In an attempt to preserve the im- 
portance that certainty plays in our lives many have taken refuge in an immovable 
feeling of certainty. Psychological feelings are taken to be sufficient to restore cer- 
tainty to its rightful place at the center of our ordinary lives. But this “alternative” 
logic of certainty is less than radical. Indeed, it turns out to be a refuge within the 
limits of the Cartesian logic of certainty and subject as such to the charge of being 
in opposition to the actual role that certainty plays in ordinary use. 

Psychological certainty (the feeling of certainty) does not depart from the 
Cartesian assumption that certainty requires that doubt must be logically excluded. 
It does not, however, accept Descartes’ idea that the only propositions that are cer- 
tain, that is, that are immune to doubt are necessary propositions. The theory of 
psychological certainty agrees that certainty requires that doubt must be senseless. 
However, it proposes that psychological attitudes and feelings can avoid decep- 
tion that plagues the epistemological search for certainty. It reminds us that we 
cannot doubt what we feel. This psychological indubitability is thought to entail 
certainty, and hence, make knowledge attainable. The argument is as follows: 


e I cannot doubt that I am in pain or that I feel that something is or is not so. 

e These are the facts I am certain of because it is beyond my capacity to doubt 
them 

e Hence my own private psychological states are the only candidates available 
for knowledge. 


What does it mean to say that a doubt about some matter of fact can be psy- 
chologically senseless? One thing it might mean is that one’s mental attitudes 
or feelings about some matter can block one’s capacity to doubt it. This theory 
notes rightly that a person’s convictions may make this person’s claim to certainty 
psychologically immune to doubt. A person, may, for example, be absolutely and 
unshakably sure that the world is good, or that it is evil. In such cases, arguments 
and evidence cannot break through; doubt cannot crack this confidence. 

I am thinking of cases of psychological certainty such as the certainty that a 
father has that his son is innocent. This father may be incapable of doubting his 
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son’s innocence. In this case, the father’s love for his son may keep him from 
opening his eyes to the most incriminating and blatant evidence. He is incapable 
of opening is eyes to doubts about this matter: he is unmovably certain; he is 
beyond the reach of doubt. His claim to certainty is grounded in feelings and atti- 
tudes that make doubt senseless for him 


HI. THE ORDINARY LOGIC OF CERTAINTY 


I read Wittgenstein as offering an alternative way to understand the logic of 
certainty. On this logic, certainty does not require the senselessness of doubt, in- 
deed the opposite. Rather than stipulating that the work the concept certainty usu- 
ally serves does not require that doubt is logically or psychologically impossible 
(senseless), Wittgenstein shows that the ordinary grammar of certainty shows that 
it can do its work only if doubt is possible. 

Why do some people, mostly philosophers, find the ordinary grammar of cer- 
tainty in need of improvement? I speculate that this is because ordinary claims to 
certainty are so often overturned. This can be profoundly disappointing. Without 
denying that the certainties that our lives show are vulnerable to being overturned, 
Wittgenstein asks us to look at the role the concept of certainty plays in our lives. 

Skepticism’s assumption that doubt is always logically possible has made the 
counterclaims of logical and psychological certainty shaky at best. More cyni- 
cally, it seems that this assumption has all but assured the triumph of skepticism 
in the popular imagination. This cloud of suspicion has produced a widespread 
agreement that claims to certainty should be abandoned and replaced with claims 
of probability or claims to certainty “for all practical purposes.” 

When our attention is redirected to the ordinary, we see that meaning is a func- 
tion of a very specific use of the word “use.” I endorse Avner Baz’s interpretation 
of Wittgenstein’s use of the term “use.” Baz says that for Wittgenstein, “use” re- 
fers “to a certain kind of human achievement, however, humble and everyday— 
one that contrasts not with mentioning the words, but with letting them idle or 
failing to do any (real) work with them.” 

Accordingly, we must ask what work the concept certainty is called on to serve 
in its ordinary use. In paying attention to this use, the question, “Are you certain?” 
makes sense only where some doubt is possible. If no such doubts can arise, then, 
the words “I am (it is) certain” are simply idling; they are empty sounds signifying 
nothing. 


° Avner Baz, When Words are Called For: A Defense of Ordinary Language Philosophy (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press 2012) 2. 
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Strangely enough, because logical truisms, or mathematical equations do 
not allow for even the possibility of doubt, there is no work that “certainty” can 
achieve regarding them. Or it you will, the concept of certainty has no place here. 
For example, the words “I am, or, it is, certain that p or not p” are empty because 
the word “certain” is idling. In this case, there is no room for doubt to arise, and 
hence, no call to ignore, dismiss or settle possible doubts about it. This is because 
doubt is logically excluded in these cases. As we might put this, in the Cartesian 
logic of certainty, doubt and certainty are inversely related (certainty requires 
the impossibility of doubt), whereas in ordinary usage, they are directly related 
(doubts must be possible if the use of certainty is to succeed or fail in doing its 
work of excluding them). 

Of course, in some cases, it is doubt that succeeds in excluding certainty, not 
vice versa. Indeed, in some obvious cases, doubt ought to triumph over certainty. 
But, again, even in cases where certainty fails, doubts must be possible. Where 
doubts are not possible, the work of certainty can neither succeed nor fail. 

In his later work, Wittgenstein expands the Cartesian domain of indubitable 
propositions beyond logical truths and mathematics. This new domain includes 
propositions that have the form of factual propositions but function as proposi- 
tions of grammar. These propositions of grammar, like the propositions of logic 
and mathematics cannot be used to settle a question regarding the existence of 
something. As Stanley Cavell has put this, propositions of grammar are not about 
something being so, but about something being so.'° For Cavell, grammatical 
propositions are about identification, not factual existence. As I understand this, 
grammar tells us what something is, that is, what counts as something being this 
sort of thing or action, and how to identify it as such. Existence is not a 
predicate. 

As I might put it, pace Kant, grammar identifies what a thing-in-itself is. That 
is, in telling us what a thing is called, grammar tells us what a thing is. The ability 
to identify things is not a matter of evidence or belief or knowledge or certainty. 
Rather it is a matter of linguistic competence. For example, grammar tells us what 
logic is, what sense is, what doubt is. More concretely, it identifies what counts as 
a bachelor, but it cannot settle the factual question of whether John is a bachelor; 
this calls for evidence. Grammar cannot establish factual existence, but it is indis- 
pensable in the project of establishing it. Like the propositions of logic, the 


n Stanley Cavell, The Claim of Reason: Wittgenstein, Skepticism, Morality, and Tragedy (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1979). Here he says: “[Grammatical] Criteria are ‘criteria for something’ s 
being so’, not in the sense that they tell us of a thing’s existence, but something like its identity, not 
of its being so, but of it being so. Criteria do not determine the certainty of statements, but the appli- 
cation of the concepts employed in statements.” 45. 
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propositions of grammar are senseless but, if clearly understood, they are not non- 
sense; indeed, they are reliable guides to sense.!! 

I submit that Wittgenstein would be happy to admit that propositions of gram- 
mar play a similar role in our language that the propositions of mathematics and 
formal logic play, namely, these are all propositions where there are no grounds 
for doubt, and therefore, no work that the concept of certainty is called to achieve. 
But unlike the propositions of logic and mathematics, grammatical propositions 
have the form of factual propositions. Wittgenstein is showing that in ordinary 
language, propositions that have a factual form can play the logical role that the 
propositions of grammar play. 

This is part of what is going on in Wittgenstein’s investigation of Moore’s 
claims about knowing and being certain about the trees and hands that are right in 
front of his eyes. As Wittgenstein remarks: ‘Now might not ‘I know, I am not just 
surmising, that here is my hand’ be conceived as a proposition of grammar? And 
it properly means ‘There is no such thing as a doubt in this case’ or “The expres- 
sion “I do not know” makes no sense in this case’. And of course, it follows from 
this that ‘I know’ [and I would add ‘I am certain’ ] makes no sense either.”!” More 
generally, Wittgenstein is pointing out that propositions that have the form of 
factual propositions (“This is a tree,” “Cats do not grow on trees,” etc.) can func- 
tion as propositions of grammar, that is, propositions where it makes no sense to 
know or to be certain or to make a mistake. And here, we see the difference in the 
Cartesian logic of certainty and its ordinary logic: in the logic of the ordinary, 
certainty can be harnessed to do the work of excluding doubt but only when such 
work is called for. When there is no room for doubt, as in the case of grammatical 
propositions, there is no room for knowledge or certainty either. 

If I were reading a book and someone asked me if I were certain that this is a 
book or if I were certain that this is what reading is, I would be stunned. I would 
not say, “Of course I am certain, nothing could be more certain; there can be no 
doubt about it.” Again, I would think that this person suffers not from the threat 


1 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, with a new translation by D. F. Pears and B. F. McGuinness and 
with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell (New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961). Wittgenstein 
says that even though the propositions of logic are senseless, they are not nonsense. Here is how he 
marks the distinction. It is not nonsense to say “2 + 2 equals 4,” but it is nonsense to say, “2 + 2 at 3 
o’clock equals 4.” Contingent propositions are not empty of sense because they are meant to settle 
questions about the existence of something, that is, the question of whether it is true or false that 
something exists. The first proposition “2 + 2 equals 4” is a tautology and as such is senseless. The 
reason the second is nonsense is that it attempts to turn a senseless proposition (a tautological prop- 
osition of addition) into a sensible (true or false) factual one, that is, a proposition that settles the 
question of the existence of something. Tautologies, however, are not meant to settle, indeed cannot 
settle what the facts are. To think that propositions of logic can settle questions of fact shows a deep 


confusion about what propositions of logic are. Such confusion produces nonsense. 
12 Rhees (2003): §57ff. 
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of doubt about these matters but suffers rather from linguistic incompetence. This 
person has not mastered the use of these words, that is, the ability to identify what 
counts as something being a book or as reading. These questions would not show 
that one is in doubt about the matter, that one needs evidence that this is a book or 
that this is what reading is, but that he or she is not the master of the use of these 
words. 

We see therefore that there is a stark difference between epistemological cases 
where, in the face of doubt, certainty is called on to achieve its work of exclusion 
(that is, of establishing truth and justified belief) and grammatical cases where 
there is no call for such a human achievement. What is important to notice here is 
that this difference highlights the fact that grammar leaves me out, whereas the 
quest for knowledge and certainty does not. As Wittgenstein says, “...If ‘I know 
etc.’ [I take this ‘etc.’ to include ‘I am certain’] is conceived as a grammatical 
proposition, of course the ‘I’ cannot be important.” 1? But what Wittgenstein is 
constantly pointing out, is that epistemology is prone to confusing the proposi- 
tions of knowledge and certainty with the propositions of grammar. This is a con- 
fusion of logic. It has led to epistemology’s failure to consider use and this in turn 
has eclipsed a consideration of the role of the user. I think this is what Cavell was 
getting at in the epigraph above: This confusion has forced epistemology (philos- 
ophy’s favored subject) to leave me out. 

But we must go on to ask about the kinds of epistemological cases where cer- 
tainty is called for, where I am not left out. There are various kinds of cases where 
doubt is at play and certainty is called for and various ways that I may be included 
in achieving certainty. That is, we should not be misled into thinking that there is 
only one kind of case where the possibility of doubt and the achievement of cer- 
tainty are at play and only one way that use-as-achievement involves the essential 
role of the user. 


IV. RECOVERING EPISTEMOLOGICAL CERTAINTY 


As Wittgenstein says, our lives show that we are certain of quite a lot of facts. 
Consider the following remark by Wittgenstein, “My life shows that I know or am 
certain that there is a chair over there, or a door, and so on.—I tell a friend e.g., 
“Take that chair over there,” “Shut the door,” etc./4 

Wittgenstein thinks that it would be nonsense to say “Shut the door” if I were 
in doubt about the fact that there is a door over there or the fact that it is open. And 
even though “Shut the door” shows that I have no doubt about the fact that there 


3 Thid: §58. 
14 Ibid: §57. 
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is a door over there, it does not show that a doubt could not be raised. And clearly 
a doubt could be raised. A skeptical philosopher might ask: “Are you really certain 
that there is a door over there?” Isn’t it logically possible that there is not? If such 
a doubt were raised, Wittgenstein would be called to respond. I think he might 
agree that even though it is logically possible that he is deceived, he nevertheless 
does not doubt what is right before his eyes. And this is quite different than saying, 
as Moore does, that he could not doubt this. Wittgenstein remarks, “If I were to 
have any doubt of it, then I don’t know why I should trust my eyes. For why 
shouldn’t I test my eyes by looking to find out whether I see my two hands? What 
is to be tested by what? (Who decides what stands fast?) 

In this case, there are some elements in this example that are not subject to 
doubt, and hence, cannot show certainty either. Wittgenstein does not say that he 
is certain that this is a door or that this is what counts as being open. Grounds for 
doubt are lacking here. The point is that what can be doubted need not be doubted. 
And what cannot be doubted is not a candidate for certainty either. And further, 
we must note that not having a doubt about what could be doubted is just one way 
of showing that factual certainty has been achieved. 

Of course, there are many other kinds of cases where factual certainty is 
achieved differently. Here, there is a subtle difference between not doubting and 
not doubting. I mean to point out an ambiguity of voice: I am not in doubt (passive 
voice) is subtlety different from “I do not doubt” (active voice). Not being in doubt 
presupposes that no doubt has been raised or needs to be settled. Not doubting or 
doubting calls for taking a stand, for making judgments in the face of doubts that 
are raised. In cases of this active sort, the user-as-agent takes center stage. When 
logically possible doubts rise to the level of conscious threats to certainty, I am 
not left out. Indeed, I am called to do something, to dismiss, ignore, or otherwise 
settle these doubts if certainty is to be maintained. Often this is easy to do; often 
it is more difficult. 

There many settled certainties, in a way that is similar to the fact that there 
are many settled laws, where possible doubts are so remote, or so firmly defeated 
that they are not normally raised. Our life shows that we do not doubt them, but 
not that doubt is logically excluded. Settled certainties, like settled law, are al- 
ways open to being overturned. But there are also a great many cases that call for 
settling, cases that are well, unsettling. And these range from everyday doubts to 
troubling existential questions. 

Our doubts may be about the simplest things. Did I feed the dog? Pay my bills? 
Forget to take my medicine? Sometimes we doubt ourselves (can I do this?). And 
sometimes doubts are more serious. Is my life worth living? Is there a God? Is the 
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world going to hell? Sometimes we can dismiss, ignore, or otherwise settle these 
doubts and sometimes we cannot. But if these doubts cannot be settled, we must 
live with them, that is, live without certainty. And of course, these doubts might be 
dismissed for a time, only to arise again. And perhaps our rest in certainty about 
these important matters comes and goes, or as I might put it, our certainty, about 
some things, if attained, must be continually reattained. 

Wittgenstein offers us a metaphor for understanding “not doubting” in its ac- 
tive sense. Wittgenstein’s term for this is the act of shutting one’s eyes. “‘But if 
you are certain, isn’t it that you are shutting your eyes in the face of doubt?’— 
They are shut.”!® 

What might Wittgenstein mean by this? Perhaps we think that this remark char- 
acterizes psychological certainty. But I suggest that closing one’s eyes to doubt is 
not a matter of refusing to see or being unable to acknowledge contrary evidence, 
as in psychological certainty. To the contrary, closing one’s eyes to doubt requires 
that doubt is faced as not senseless. Sometimes this will require facing deeply 
threatening doubts. It makes no sense to close one’s eyes if they are not first open. 
In psychological certainty there is no call to close one’s eyes since they are closed 
from the start. 

I want to emphasize here that shutting one’s eyes is something done in the face 
of doubt. For Wittgenstein, claims to knowledge and claims to certainty face the 
real possibility that doubt that p is not senseless, and yet, exclude doubt about it. I 
take the idea of facing to mean “facing up to,” or existentially confronting. My ex- 
istential challenge is always this: can I, or will I, find a way, after due consideration, 
to dismiss these doubts or not? However, this challenge presupposes facing them. 

Having faced unsettling doubts, after carefully weighing them, after finding 
that these doubts that raise questions about some matter of fact are not senseless, I 
find myself called to consider what I will do in the face of these doubts. Can I shut 
them out? Do I want to? Is this plausible? Is it reasonable? Shall I shut my eyes? 
Shall I refuse to? Can I bear to keep them open? Do I have the courage to close 
them? One thing is clear: in being called to respond to these doubts, I am called to 
do something. I can simply allow these doubts to keep me from closing my eyes 
or in the face of these real doubts I can manage to shut them 

Cartesian certainty leaves me out of its picture as irrelevant; it gives me no 
role in attaining certainty. In psychological certainty, I do not seem to be irrele- 
vant; I seem to have a central role in attaining certainty, but it is not the role of 
an agent, it is the role of a victim. Claims to psychological certainty are not made 
in response to considerations of doubt as sensible. These claims are declarations 
of my impotence. I am held captive by feelings, attitudes, and emotions that keep 
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me from allowing doubts to arise. Convictions of psychological certainty are so 
strong that I am powerless to open my eyes to the possibility of doubts. In this 
state of captivity, I am not free to shut my eyes when they are already shut; I am 
held hostage by a mental block, or a blinding emotion, or a compulsion, or some 
other psychopathology. I am blind to doubt. 

The certainty that Wittgenstein associates with closing one’s eyes to doubt in- 
vites a different kind of blindness. This blindness does not leave me out. If my 
eyes get shut, it will be because of something that I do. This willful power to close 
one’s eyes in the face of doubt implies that they were open, and that I have the 
power to reopen them or at least the possibility that they can be reopened. 

The call to attain certainty about a fact or sequence of facts is often easily settled 
when the doubts raised can be checked. Think again of legal proceedings. Did he 
own a blue Ford? Where was he on the night of the incident? etc. When it comes to 
intentions, things are more complicated. Did he intend to run down the pedestrian? 
Was it an accident? Was it reckless? Was this murder? Perhaps even premeditated? 
Of course, a jury is called to establish the checkable facts, the reliability of the 
checking and checkers, and so forth, but it is also called to establish intent. What is 
interesting is that establishing intent is part of establishing what the facts are. And 
in criminal cases, the jury is not asked to judge that it is a high probability that the 
accused acted with a certain intent, and that as such, he or she is probably guilty 
or probably not. The standard of proof is to arrive at a judgment that is believed to 
be certain beyond whatever reasonable doubts about the intent of the accused that 
were raised by the defense and rejected by the prosecution. Making such judgments 
is risky business. Mistakes can be made and all to tragically they have been. 

I continue to think that we can learn much about what certainty is from such 
legal proceedings. Jurys in criminal cases are not called to calculate probabilities. 
The terms in the language game of criminal legal proceedings are words such as 
“decision,” “dismissal,” “conviction,” “testimony,” “evidence,” “credibility,” and 
the like. The jury is composed of ordinary citizens, not experts, and the proceeding 
includes a judge whose legal wisdom has been proven. But it is the responsibility 
of the jury to decide whether the accused is guilty or not. No Judge will ask the jury 
to determine if the accused is probably guilty or probably not. The proceedings are 
hearings, where both sides are presented to the jury. They are called to deliberate, to 
settle possible doubts, to come to a unanimous decision with certainty. If all agree 
that there is no doubt about it, the verdict is guilty as charged; if doubts persist, the 
decision must be not guilty; there is nothing in between. And something like this 
was clearly on Wittgenstein’s mind in the following two remarks in On Certainty: 

A judge might even say “That is the truth - so far as a human being can know 
it.” But what would this rider [Zusatz] achieve? ("beyond all reasonable doubt").!7 
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I do indeed say: “Here no reasonable person would doubt.”—Could we imag- 
ine learned judges being asked whether a doubt was reasonable or 
unreasonable?!® 

We might fruitfully think of ordinary conversations as calling for our judg- 
ment. It is as though these conversations were hearings of some sort. Usually this 
judgment is immediate but may require further reflection. In either case, we find 
ourselves functioning as jurors who are called to judge the intentions of others, to 
judge what it is that others are saying to us. And as Wittgenstein points out, we 
have learned from childhood what judging is. He says: “From a child up I learnt to 
judge like this. This is judging. This is how I learned to judge; this I got to know 
as judgment.”!” And again, this is risky business; mistakes can be made. 

The decisions we are called to make regarding the pivotal issue of intention 
can be agonizing. Does she mean what she says? Must she mean what she says? 
We know that there is no “logical must” here. There is always room for doubt. 
So, can I be certain? Am I confined to probability? Can I dismiss possible, even 
reasonable, doubts and move beyond them to certainty? This will involve a risk 
and courage. And I may not be up to it. Of course, certainty is hard to come by in 
these cases, indeed some think that it is impossible. In many cases, there is no in 
between: she is sincere or not, he is lying or not; and decisions here may be mo- 
mentous, even life changing. 

And surely, we must grant that in such cases where we are called to decide 
regarding the intentions of the other, it is virtually impossible to live without real- 
izing the possibility of doubts arising; they are always near. Why is this? 

The challenge of attaining certainty regarding the intentions of others is due to 
two facts of our human condition. As separate individuals we are to a large extent 
hidden from each other. As mortal, we exist in time. And yet, we do sometimes 
claim to have attained certainty in our relationships with others. Often, we have no 
doubts about the sincerity or lack of it in what others say; we have no doubt that 
she is telling the truth, or that he is lying, or that someone means what he or she 
says, or does not mean it. And we do this in the face of possible doubts that can 
and perhaps inevitably do arise. 

Attaining certainty about the intentions of others requires something of me, 
something like a leap; or if you will, a plunge of the sort that Austin associates 
with knowing and promising.”” This takes courage. More importantly, this coura- 
geous plunge to certainty cannot be made only once. Here, closing one’s eyes to 


!8 Ibid: §453. 
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°° See “Other Minds” Philosophical Papers, 3rd ed., ed. J. L. Austin (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007); “...when I say ‘I promise’, a new plunge is taken...Similarly, saying ‘I know’ is taking 
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doubts in the face of their real possibility, especially about the intentions of the 
other, finds a decisive contrast to closing one’s eyes to doubts about the external 
world. Doubts about the external world are ordinarily more or less permanently 
settled, closing one’s eyes to doubts about the intentions of others requires reso- 
lute repetition. 

Is anyone up to this challenging work of repetition, the daily work of keeping 
sensible doubts from disrupting the certainty we crave in our relationships with 
others? If we think not, we might abandon our desire for certainty regarding “other 
minds,” and settle for living with skepticism’s concession to uncertainty, anxiety, 
and doubt. Skepticism is a live option for us. But, so is certainty, at least if we can, 
in the face of real and threatening doubts, summon the courage to settle them. In 
fact, it may be impossible to live well without some basic certainties that stand fast 
for us. Wittgenstein asks, “Who decides what stands fast”?! 

Wittgenstein’s remarks on certainty sheds light how we might answer this 
question, that is, light on how certainty is attained if it is. Consider what I will 
call the certainties that are basic to our American way of life. I am thinking of the 
preamble of the Declaration of Independence. As its familiar words go, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident...” What Wittgenstein might teach us is that we 
need to focus on the first two words, “We hold...” The first word is important; it is 
we who have no doubt about these self-evident truths, they stand fast, they are our 
certainties. But the second word is even more important. These are certainties that 
we hold. Wittgenstein’s point is that there is no further ground for these certainties 
than our willingness to hold them fast. And they will remain only if we continue to 
hold them. To parody Franklin’s remark that we have a republic “if we can keep 
it” we might say that these are our certainties, if we can keep them, if we can keep 
doubt about them at bay. 

As I will put this, certainty is in our hands; its attainment and maintenance are 
in our hands. And this is risky, since what is in our grasp can be taken away; and 
we can always let go. And of course, there have been claims to certainty that we 
have let go, and rightfully so. We let go of the hold that slavery had on our coun- 
try, but only after much blood was spilled. And there are many other examples. 
But so far, we have not let go of the certainty that the Constitution was to cham- 
pion; we continue to hold fast to the principle of liberty and justice for all. 

Moore insisted that he was certain of the fact that “this is a hand” right before 
his eyes. Wittgenstein questioned this as a paradigm of certainty. He said it was a 
grammatical remark. But we can turn Moore’s obsession with his hands as a token 
of certainty into something that Wittgenstein would agree to. Even though we are 
not certain that “this is a hand,” it is nevertheless a point of grammar that certainty 
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is in our hands. It is we who hold these certainties, we who hold them fast. The 
certainty that all human beings have basic rights to life, liberty, justice, and equal- 
ity, are ours to have and to hold. This is what Jefferson did not question. On behalf 
of his fellow citizens of this new world, he declared that we the people hold these 
certainties in our hands and keep them sacred and inviolable. Ever sense this dec- 
laration we have sought to keep these certainties and to live up to them. And there 
have been challenges and none more serious than the ones we face today. 

Of course, it is not surprising that the quest to hold our republic together, to 
keep it, has been difficult. And the same is true of our personal relationships. 
Obviously, certainties that bind us together socially and personally can quickly 
get derailed in the wake of betrayal, deception, feigned sincerity, injustice, racism, 
and violence. This is the risk that is entailed by the fact that our hold on certain- 
ties is never beyond the unsettling doubts about our ability to hold on, and our 
worries that we are losing our grip, or that we will be forced to let go. When such 
doubts are faced, the prospect of continuing to hold on to the certainties that are 
at the very heart of our lives together is dashed, perhaps irreversibly. In the wake 
of opening our eyes to unsettling doubts, to the fragility of certainty, to the fact 
that certainty is in our hands, it is difficult to resist thinking that every hope for 
certainty will fail. 

And yet, in the face of this disappointment, and in the face of the unsettling 
possibility of future such disappointments, some manage to summon the courage 
to open their eyes to doubt, and yet, in the face of this, are able to close them in 
certainty. Some, not daunted by such disappointments and the risk of mistakes, 
manage to continue, in hope, to take risky leaps of faith and to make risky resolute 
decisions of certainty. This is not to deny that finding some moral, or political 
factual certainty, however, short lived, is difficult, it only denies that finding such 
certainty is logically impossible. But however difficult it is to cross the abyss of 
possible doubt to certainty, it is perhaps more difficult to think that we can live 
without at least some settled factual certainties of various kinds and various de- 
grees of importance. 

If I am right about what Wittgenstein is urging, about the need to return episte- 
mology from its fixation on the Cartesian logic of certainty to is everyday use, this 
will require that we own up to the fact that certainty, attaining it and losing it, is 
in our hands. And insofar as we recover our role in attaining and keeping certain- 
ties, we might see a shift in the way epistemological discussions are conducted. 
As it is now, epistemology often does not accord a place to certainty as a human 
achievement, and hence, it almost never includes a discussion of the epistemolog- 
ical import of the concepts of courage and anxiety. Perhaps it should 
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